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ABSTRACT 

This position paper by Voices for Illinois Children 
describes alarming problems faced by Illinois children and proposes 
legislative and programmatic interventions. It is noted that the 
well-being of children in Illinois has deteriorated dramatically in 
the past 10 years, and that significant improvements in policies and 
programs for children are desperately needed. The paper is organized 
in two parts. Part 1 contains sections on early childhood, health, 
and education, with each section listing various problems and then 
suggesting actions to alleviate them. Problems addressed include: 
young children at risk of failure; insufficient and inadequate day 
care for children of working parents; infant mortality and avoidable 
childhood diseases; school failure; and inadequate financing of 
Illinois public schools. Part II contains sections on poverty and 
economic opportunity, family stability, and juvenile justice. Topics 
discussed include: (1) work disincentives in the welfare program; (2) 
inadequacy of the Aid for Dependent Children grant level; (3) the 
inequitable state tax burden on poor working families with children; 
(5) the excessive number of children becoming state wards before 
efforts are made to preserve their families; and (6) lack of support 
for alternatives to detention for delinquent youth. Appendixes 
include a summary of new expenditures, and lists of the board of 
directors and staff. (SKC) 
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VOICES FOR ILLINOIS (]HILDRE\ 



FORWARD 



"Our stature as a strong and ethical nation rests on our 
willingness and capacity to care for our young." 

These words began The Plan of Action for Children, ]Q^J^ a 
detailed report that was put toge Aer by a task force of Illinois 
business, avic, and community leaders. The report clearly illustrates 
that the well being of children in Illinois has deteriorated dramatically 
in the past ten years, and that significant improvements in both policies 
and programs tor children are desperately needed. 

Such improvements were described in the Plan's series of 
recommendations culled firom interviews with experts drawn from 
government, research institutions, service organizations, and advocacy 
groups. The task force, of which I was a member, agreed that these 
proposals should not become footnotes in other reports. We decided that 
an organization should be formed that could compel action for children 
in Illinois. Out of this idea, and the hard work ot task force members. 
Voices for Illinois Children (VIC) was created. 

Voices for Illinois Children is a statewide child advocacy 
organization governed by business, community, and dvic leaders that 
works to improve the lives of Illinois children. The Plan of Action for 
Children. 1987 forms the foundation for our work. 

Since its inception^ VIC has worked to marshal resources for 
children on both statewide and community levels. VIC also works in 
concert with other organizations to increase the public's understanding 
and support of policies and programs that would make a significant, 
positive impact on children m Illinois. 

The following Children's Agenda, 1988 contains descriptions of 
alarming problems currently faced by Illinois children and proposals for 
legislative and programmatic interventions that address these issues. 
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This report represents the final product of a process of study, evaluation 
and reflection. The recommendations do not reflect the total picture of what is 
needed for children in our state to live healthy and secure lives. They do reflect 
areas of critical need that could be addressed through legislative ana programmatic 
actions that are within reach, if we only have the wiU to do what is necessary to 
achieve them. 

As The Plan of Acrion for Children and other reports have noted, if we do 
not care for our children the cost of our failure will be prohibitive in both human 
and financial terms. They will grow to adulthood too impaired to function as 
productive, independent men and womea 

It is our hope and expectation that this Children's Agenda will form the 
basis for action by policy makers in the public and private sectors. 

We invite you to join with us as we pursue these actions over the coming 
months. We must reverse ^he deteriorating condition of children, or the cost of 
our indifference will be continued suffering and the destruction of human potential. 



Jeanette Bitter 
Chair 
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SUMMARY 



The compelling reason for our Agenda is the desperate condition of 
thousands of Illinois children. Our goals are practical, cost-effective changes that 
will improve their lives and set the least fortunate on the road to a healthier and 
more secure future. 

The facts about the children who are most in need of help are grim: 

The infant mortality rate in some Illinois communities is more than 21 deaths 
per thousand live buths, twice the national average. 

• One out of every five children in Illinois lives in a family with a cash 
income below the poverty line. 

• Only a small fraction of three-to-five year olds who are at risk of starting 
orst grade far behind their peers are enrolled in the preschool programs 
that would help them catch up. 

• 45 percent of Chicago's high school smdents drop out of school. 

Less than a quarter of low-income families whose young children quality for 
subsidized day care receive such help. 

• Too many neglected children who could be safely helped in their own homes 
are made wards of the state, and too mamr youth who commit non-violent 
delinquent acts are locked up unnecessarily. 

Our Agenda describes some strategies for alleviating these problems. Our 
two major goals are: 

I. giving babies and young children who are at risk a good start in life: 
and 

n. giving families in trouble a fair chance to cope with their problems. 

A good start for children includes expansion of early childhood education, to 
help children who are in daiwer of starting school behind their peers. We urge an 
increase in the state-funded Children at Risk of Educational Failure preschool 
program, and a restructuring of this program to provide assistance to the children 
of working parents. 

r J • propose an increase in state-funded, quality day care and support pending 
federal day care legislation. This increase in funds would begin the process ot 
catchmg up with the demonstrated need for decent subsidized care tor single 
mothers and parents in the work force. 

A good start for children necessarily requires a reduction in our state's 
tragic infant mortality rate. We propose an extension of medical benefits to 
uninsured pregnant women. 
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Under the proposal of a fair chance for families, we recommend help for 
famihes to move from welfare to work through the extension of Medicaid and day 
care benefits for AFDC (Aid to Families withDependent Ouldren) recipients 
returning to work, and an increase in other work mcentives. Grants to families 
who rely on AFDC must keep pace with the standard of need. 

Families who neglect their children would also be given a reasonable chance 
and the appropnate help to sort out their difficulties themselves, through the 
appropnation of fimds for the Illinois Family Preservation Act. 

Finally, we think that most non-violent delinquents are best dealt with in 
theu" own communities. We propose an expansion ot the diversion programs begun 
m the early 1970s as an alternative to the incarceration of young people. 

Where our proposals cost money, we have estimated the additional costs in 
state and federal expenditures. The expenditure figures in the text are yearly cost 
figures. ' ' 

Several principles have shaped these proposals. Wherever it is possible, 
prevention is preferable to cure. It is much better to give families the resources 
they need to help themseh^es than to remove children from their homes. Some 
programs that need additional fimds w'U not achieve ±eir goals without significant 
reforms. Communities must be giveL the opportunity to plan their own responses 
to the problems that concern them most. 
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PART I: A Good Start for Babies and Young Children 

Early Childhood 7 

Health 10 

Education 12 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD 



PROBLEM: Young Oifldien at Risk of Educatknial Failure 

Too many Dlinois children are dropping out of school. Too many who stay in 
school arc failing to learn. The roots of hidi school failure go back to the 
earliest years of children's education. ChiMren who enter &st grade behind their 
peers are likely to stay behind, partly because they are not given the opportunity 
to catch up, and partly because they are labeled "tailures" at that early age. 



ACnON: EipandEaffyOnklhoodEdiicatioa 

Preschool education pro-ams have a proven record of helpii^ less-prepared 
children get ready for school The standard-bearing preschooTprogram is Head 
Start The landmark Ypsilanti Peny Preschool project, a 22-year stucfy, reported 
in 1984 that Head Start children were much more likety to graduate from hig^ 
school and to find employment quicldy than were children m a non-Head Start 
control group. They were also much less like^ to be arrested, or receive welfare 
assist-wce. 

Illinois has 22,000 children enrolled in Head Start and 7,500 thiee-to-five year olds 
registered in the state-funded Children at Risk of Educational Failure preschool 
prc^ram. Head Start enrolls less than 25 percent of eligible children, and the 
Children at Risk program enrolls onfy 7 percent of chil^en who qualify. By 
expanding the budget allocation from the current $12.7 million to $75 million, the 
Children at Risk prc^ram could expand coverage to 44,000 children, or just over 
one third of the eligible children in nUnois. 

The Children at Risk program should be restructured to provide more help to the 
children of workine parents. Programs must respond more effectively to the needs 
of these children. Most of the current programs are half-day programs and are 
situated in public schools. School boards ^ould collaborate with Head Start and 
day care programs to make the best use of resources, and make it easier for 
parents to arrange a full day's care. The school boards also should pay more 
attention to the unmet needs of low-income and language minority children. 

Day care prosrams should incorporate "Good Teaching Practices for 4- and 5- 
Year-Olds" of the ~< ational Associatio or the Education of Young Children as the 
standards for the Children at Risk program. 

PROBLEM: InsufSdent and Inadequate Day Care for Children of Working Parents 

Mothers of youi^ children are entering the work force at an increasine rate. 
Currently, half of all married mothers widi infants under age one are m the labor 
force, representing a 108-percent increase since 1970. In 1986, 60 percent of 
mothers whose youngest children were between three and five years old were 
employed. But childcare opportunities have not kept pace wiUi this trend, and 
those child care places that do exist are not affordable. Some of them are not of 
high enough quality to ensure young children a good start in life. 
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The paucity of decent, subsidized day care keeps some women out of the work 
force and on AFDC. Therefore it keeps some families in poverty who could 
otherwise move out of ^-overty by a combination of work and day care subsidies, 
and it robs some young c aildren of an experience that could prepare them for 
school and put them on an even footing with their more fortunate peers. 



ACnON: Increase State-Funded, Good-Quality CMd Care for Low-Income Families 

In FY '88 the Department of Children and Family Services* budget includes 
approximately $43 million for day care, funding 18,100 day care slots. Even adding 
the Department of Public Aid's $6-million line for extended day care, this leaves 
the state far short of providing subsidized day care for all eligible children. There 
are an estimated 100,000 children under six years old in Illinois with employed 
parents who are financially eligible for this service. 

The Department of Children and Family Services day care appropriation should be 
increased by $30 million in FY '89, to begin the process of catching up with 
demonstrated need. 



ACTION: Siq)port the RecommcndatiMis d the Governor's Task Force on Day Care 

Employment policies make a significant difference in a working family's capacity to 
cope with the demands of the job and child-rearing. Enu>loyer support ranges from 
day care referral services to financial assistance and on-site day care. The 
Governor's Task Force on Day Care recommended a scries of personnel policies 
that would ease the burden on working parents. These include the introduction of 
flextime, job sharing and dependent care sick leave, and changes in maternity and 
paternity leave. The state should provide financial incentives for employers who 
adopt these measures, to ofiEset some of the costs of implementation. 



ACnON: Establish State Standards for the Education of Dm Care Pttwidcrs, and 
a Rate-Setting Structure for Subsidized Care 

The quality of day care in both homes and centers depends to a large degree on 
the training and wage structure of day care providers. The state should: 

(1) develop a statewide education and traimng plan for all providers; and 

(2) develop a rate-setting structure for subsidized care that contains incentives for 
improved quality. 



ACTION: Support Proposed Federal Legislation for DstyC^ Funding 

The nationwide Alliance for Better Child Care has drafted federal legislation, called 
the Act for Better Child Care Services (ABC), which would authorize $2.5 billion in 
new grants for FY '89. Approximately $94 million would be allocated to Illinois. 
Seventy-five percent of the new allocations to states would be reserved to help 
families earning up to 1 15 percent of the individual states' median income to 
purchase child care. 
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Ten percent of the funds are targeted to allow existing preschool and Head Start 
programs to extend their hours to provide full-day> year-round child care for 
elieible working parents. The bill describes a process for the establishment of 
federal standards for all licensed child care. States would have to implement these 
standards within five years to maintain the!' eligibflity for fundine. Several other 
day care financing bills have been introduced into the House andthe Senate. 
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HEALTH 



PROBLEM: InSam MortaUty and Avoidable Childhood Disabilities 

Illinois has one of the worst infant mortality ates in the country. Particular 
groups in the state iwpulation have infant death rates considerably in excess of 
the national rate of 10.6 per thousand live births. In Qiicago the overall rate is 
16.5. For black babies, the mortality rate is 21.6. There is not even an accurate 
count of mortality among babies in the Hispanic community. 

One factor in infant mortality is the lack of prenatal care. InadCvjuate prenatal 
care often leads to medical complications during pregnancy and child birth, 
complications that can result in low birth weight, infant death, and a lifetime of 
unnecessary handicaps. Low-birth-weigbt iniants often require very expensive 
neonatal care, and sometijies long-term institutional and medical care. 

In Illinois each year, approximately 11,400 low-income women whose family incomes 
are below the federal poverty level and who have inadequate medical insurance, or 
no medical insurance, deliver babies. These are working women -'ho have low- 
paying jobs that do not offer insurance benefits, or who are supponed by husbands 
without family health coverage. These women are ineligible for AFDC because 
their incomes are too high. They are eligible for Medi^ Assistance No-Grant 
(MANG) only after they have met .the monthly "spend-down." Monthly spend-down 
is the amount by which monthlv income exceeds a designated Medicaid eligibility 
leveL 

Under the current system, a woman receives no state medical assistance unless the 
cost of the care exceeds her spend-down level. The spend-dovn amount has to be 
recalculated every month in a complicated procedure. Both the spend-down 
requirement and the monthly recalculation process discourage women from getting 
the inexpensive prenatal care that can mean the difference between a heaUhy baby 
and a sick baby. 



ACnON: Eipand Medical Coverage for Uninsured Pregnant Women 

The 1986 Sixth Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act (SOBRA) established an 
unprecedented opportunity to use fedeial money to help the state by paying half 
the cost of prenatal and pregnancy-related care for this group of poor women and 
their mfants. HB 295, signed into law by Governor Tliompson in the summer of 
1987, mandates the state to provide a plan for the cover^^e of eligible women by 
July 1, 1988. The law also allows the Department of PubBc Aid to provide medical 
care to uninsured pregnant women and tneir families when the family income is at 
or below the poverty level. 
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To take foil advantage of this opportuniQr, Illinois should enroll in this program 
immediately and include as eliable recipients women and children who are at the 
maximum income and age levels allowed by federal law. Congress has adopted 
legislation to raise the income ceiling to 185 percent of the poverty level. 

While the initial gross cost to the state of extending these benefits to women at 
or below the poverty line is about $2 million, the state is likely to experience a 
net cost saving in the first program year. This cost savine would result from a 
reduced need for neonatal intensive care and rehospitalization in the first year of 
life. 
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EDUCATION 



PROBLEM: School Failure 

Ou ji schools are failing to educate a large percentage of our children. The 
proL.cm is particularly acute in Chicago, where 45% of h^^ school students drop 
out before they graduate. Mam of the students who do graduate are not prepared 
for a competitive job market, two thirds of the graduates cannot read at grade 
level. Half of the city's schools rank in the bottom one percent in the country in 
their students* Amencan College Test scores. Oiily eight percent of students who 
enter the cityr^s racially isolated high schools as ninth graders both graduate and 
can read at levels above the national average. 



ACnON: Restructure the Chicago Public Schools 

Since the early 1970s two related practices for school improvement have been 
implemented in a broad cross-section of school districts m different parts of tlie 
country. The first, known as the effective schools movement, emphasizes 
educational practices that have a demonstrated effect on school achievement in 
poor inner c ity neighborhoods. The practices include high expectations for student 
achievenient, close monitoring of progress, more class time used for learning, and 
the principal becoming the active educational leader of the school. 

The second practice is school site governance, the purpose of which is to place 
responsibility and authority where the key business of the school system takes 
place, in the individual school. School site governance is a two-way process: the 
school is given hiring and supervisory control over its staff, and the power to 
2unend its budget and curriculum within state and city guidelines. At the same 
time it is held responsible for the achievement levels of its students. 

School site governance creates a context for improved schools. It does not in 
itself improve schools, but makes it easier for a school to introduce effective 
practices. It is particularly important in large urban school districts vhere 
entrenched, unresponsive boards of education drain the energy and creativity of 
individual schools. 

Under a school site governance plan each school in Chicago would have a school 
council composed - t representatives of staff and parents. The council would have 
authcity to construct a school improvement plan, hire staff, construct a school 
budget within state and city guidelines and make changes in a standard curriculum 
to achieve school improvement goals. 

The Chicago schools, like their downstatc counterparts, need additional funds. 
But the Chicago public school system is so inadequate that extra funding will 
accomplish noihmg without a ''estructuring of the governance of individual schools 
accompanied by effective accu jntability processes. 
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PROBLEM: InadeqiJite Finandng of mioois Public Schools 

There is a statewide school funding crisis in Illinois. Illinois now ranks 41st 
among states in per-capita state aid to education. The state share of the total 
education budget has dropped from 48 percent in 1975-76 to 42 percent in 19b6-87. 
Illinois is 22nd in total spending per pupil, with local property taxes making up 
most of the difference. 

In individual school districts aaoss the state, these figures mean deficits and lay- 
offs. At the beginning of this school year the VaSley view public schools in 
Romeoville and Bolingbrook faced a deficit of $1.5 mill on and responded with 
further reductions in personnel, programs, supplies and ijaintenance. With less 
state aid than it received last year, the Lombard elementaiy school district faced a 
deficit of $600,000. Tne Woodland Community district in Streator, Illinois reported 
a declinine local tax base and a loss of state support in excess of $100,000. In 
Quincy, officials drew up a worst-case budget mat called for $2.9 million in cuts 
over three years, resulting in the loss of 145 ftill-time positions. 



ACnON: Increase Investment in Education for Illinois Children 

The state must fulfill its constitutional role of having the prime responsibility for 
education. The state should increase its school aid to the level ofproviding 50 
percent of the total cost of elerosntaiy and secondary education. Each school 
district has the responsibility of ensurmg that these additional funds are used 
primarily at the scnool and classroom level. The State School Superintendent's 
proposal to increase spending for elementary and high schools in FY '89 by $400 
million is an important step toward adequate state funding. Extra funding should 
not, however, be provided without significant reform in the Chicago Pubhc Schools. 
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PARTH: A Fair Chance for Fam ilies 



Poverty and Economic Oppoitmiity 
Famify Stability 
Juvenile Justice 
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POVERTY AND ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 



PROBIEM: Work Disinceatives in the Welfare Program 

Welfare is currently organized in a way that discourages the return to work. Most 
recipients who have been working for one vear lose 2II cash benefits. Even during 
the first year of work, recipients lose a doifar of their jgrants for every dollar 
earned, after a very low income ceiling has been reached. Recipients who take 
temporary work are particularly hard hit because, for the first two months after 
the temporary job is over, the recipient family receives an AFDC grant based on 
its income while the wage earner was still employed. 

In practice, a former recipient working at the minimum wage who has exhausted 
his or her grant eligibility can afford neither day care nor medical insurance. 
Moreover, most redpients who secure employment are eligible for Medicaid and 
subsidized day care only during the first six months of their employment. 



ACnOi ^* Extend Medicaid and Day Care Benefits for AFDC Recipients Returning 
to Work 

AFDC recipients who find work should be eligible for good-quality subsidized day 
care for their children for the first twelve months of employment llieir medical 
benefits should also be extended firom six months to twelve months. The extension 
of day care will cost $63 million. The cost of extending medical benefits will be 
between $1.1 million and $33 million, depending on usage. 

These expenditures will cover the medical expenses of all of the 30,000 families 
leaving the welfare rolls each year, and the day care expenses of approximately 20 
percent of those families. 



ACTION: Inaease Other Work Incentives 

The penalty for short-term em^yment should be removed, by supplementing the 
partial liionthly grants when AFDC families' disposable income falk because of 
decreases in emplc^ent income. This proposal, which is a return to prior 
procedure, would cost $23 million. 

When employed AFDC redpients calculate their eligiblity for cash assistance, they 
are able to disregard only S/S of their work expenses. The $75 "disregard* does 
not cover a worker's legitimate work expenses, and should be inaeased to $150 a 
month, allowing workers to keep an adaitiomd $75 of their earnings. This change 
will cost $12 mulion. 

These two changes will benefit the 14,000 "earned income" families who receive 
welfare grants. 
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PROBLEM: Inadequacyof the AFDC Grant Level 

An increasing percentage of Illinois children are growing up in conditions of 
poverty. One out of every five children in Illinois lives in a family with cash 
income below the official poverty line. The AFDC £rant level is not high enough 
to provide a family with the basic necessities. The 1988 grant level for a family 
of tour in Cook County is $385 a month, with a maximum food stamp allotment of 
$268. That $653 total constitutes only 65 percent of the Federal poverty level, the 
minimum amount required to sustain a family for a temporary period of time. 
Between 1970 and 1985, the real value of the Illinois grant for a family of four 
dropped 51 percent 

The state also has a low-income benchmark, the standard of need. The current 
grant level for a family of three is $342 a month. The standard of need for the 
same family is $713 a month, and the poverty level is $775 a month. Thus, the 
current erant is only 48 percent of the standard of need. Even with the addition 
of the $214 food stamp allotment the total is only $556 a month, or 80 percent ol 
the standard of need. 

Such extreme poverN produces homelessness, malnutrition, and exceptional rates of 
illness and disease, m consequence, it reduces the chances of children raised in 
such poverty of becoming productive, independent and healthy adults. 



ACnON: Increase the Vahie of the AFDC Grant 

The Public Aid Code should be amended to prevent the grants from falling below 
55 percent of the state standard of need. The state should agree to a plan which 
eventually would allow the complete package of public aid Mnefits to reach 100 
percent of the standard of need. The estimated state cost of raising all grants to 
55 percent of the standard is $90 million. The additional Federal cost would be 
$60 million. 



PROBLEM: Inequitable State Tax Burden on Poor Working Families with Children 

The 1986 Federal tax reform legislation removed a significant number of low* 
income people from the federalincome tax rolls, and thereby contributed to a 
fairer distribution of the income tax burden. Even before this change, however, 
state and local taxes were the largest part of the tax burden on poor families. In 
Illinois the poores: 20 percent of taxpa)[ers pay 9.5 percent of their incomes in 
state rnd local taxes, compared to the richest one percent, who contribute 4.1 
percent of their incomes to those taxes. Between 1971 and 1985 the value of the 
state personal exemption has declined 62 percent in constant dollars. 



ACnON: Enact State Tax Relief 

The state should tareet a measure of tax relief to poor families with children. 
The relief plan should b-; one that is limited to a targeted group of low*income 
families and that, in consequence, is cost effective. 
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FAMILY STABIIJTY 



PROBLEM: Too Many Chfldren Become State Wards Before Serious Efforts Are 
Made to Preserve Their Families 

In child welfare services, as in many other areas, an ounce of prevention really is 
worth a pound of cure. Providing a family in trouble with protective day care, 
emergency financial assistance, homemaker services, advocacy or counseling can 
make the difference between the family's ability to cope with its problems and the 
eventual removal of neglected children from the home. Unfortunatelv, these family 
preservation services have never attracted the support they deservre. Placement 
prevention services, which accounted for 73 percent of the Department of Children 
and Family Services budget in 1981, amounted to only 6.0 percent of the 1988 
budget 

Without these family support strategies, there is often no choice between ignoring 
a famil/s condition and taking the children into surrogate care. This missed 
opportuni^ is a tragedy for the children and their families. It is also very 
expensive tor the state. Preventive strategies cost only a fraction of the expense 
involved in lone-term foster or group home care. Maryland officials, for example, 
calculate that their state saves $6.2 million in averted foster care costs for eveiy 
1,000 children receiving intensive family support services. 



ACnON: Inqilement Federal and State Mandates to Preserve Families 

The 1980 Federal Adoption Assistance and Child Welfare Act addressed this problem 
by requiring that states tiy to preserve family unity before removing children from 
their homes on neglect and aouse petitions. In 1987 Illinois passed the Family 
Preservation Act, which requires the £>epartment of Children and Family Services 
to offer family preservation services to aW family that is the subject of an 
"indicated" case of abuse or nedect No funds, however, were appropriated for 
implementiimthe provisions of the Act $3 million should be appropriated to this 
program for FY '89, in addition to the fimds currently allocated to family 
preservation services. 

The extra funds will not help- thc^ may not even be expended- if the 
Department fails to comply with tne spirit of the new law. Before ordering 
children's removal from their homes, the juvenile divisions of the county courts 
must make sure that, in all appropriate cases, reasonable efforts have been made 
to keep the families together. 
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JUVENILE JUSTICE 



PROBLEM: Lack of Support for Alternatives to Corrections for Delinquent Youth 

Two recent treiivL demonstrate the need for expanding creative alternatives for 
juvenile delinquents who do not, for their own or their communities' safety, need 
to be incarcerated. The first trend is the increasing commitment of delinquents to 
detention. In Cook County, while the number of delinquency filings has increased 
slowly during the past seven vears, the number of delinquency adjudications has 
increased dramatically, by 104 percent In the same penod me number of 
detention intakes and the number of commitments to the Department of Corrections 
have increased by more than 50 percent While some of these youth need to be in 
locked facilities, many of them do not The most critical need tor these youth is 
help in stajying out of trouble, completing their education, and finding and keeping 
their first jobs. 

The second trend is the inadequate support for the state's main alternative to 
corrections program, the Unified Delinquency Intervention Service (UDIS). UDIS 
serves adjudicated delinquents in their own communities, theret^ increasing the 
chance that younjg people will remain connected with their families, educational 
possibilities and job opportunities. At its peak funding UDIS provided advocacy, 
counseling, educational, and vocational services. It also provided a variety of 
residential programs. 

In FY 76, UDIS was funded at $2366,000. Despite favorable reviews, the program 
lost all of its funding in the first half of 1982, and in FY '87 it was funded at 
only $1,145,000. As a consequence, in FY *87, 51 counties in Illinois had juveniles 
admitted to the Department of G>rrections but referred no youth to UDIS 
programs. For these young people there were no alternatives to corrections. 

For a few youne people, however, the lack of alternatives has ev^n graver 
consequences than unecessaiy commitment to detention or juvenile correctional 
facilities. In some less populous counties in Dlinois, the federal statues that 
prohibit the incarceration of status offenders and the placement of juveniles in 
aduh facilities are being broken. In 1986, 5,100 juveniles were detained in county 
jails and municipal lock-ups built primarily for adult offenders. 



ACnON: Eipand Alternatives to Cbnections 

Fresh initiatives should be launched for non-violent delinquents through expansion 
of the diversion programs begun in the early 1970s. The current diversion program, 
the Unified Delmquency Intervention Service, should receive $1 million in 
additional funds for FY '89. This would permit fiill UDIS services in counties now 
covered by UDIS contracts, and allow the expansion of UDIS services to all the 
counties in the state. 



ERIC 
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ACnON: Endthellaoemeiitof JuvenflesinAdultPtisoDS 

Federal statutes discouraging the incarceration of status offenders and the 

Slacement of juveniles in adult facilities should be enforced throughout the state, 
lut the Federal Government can act only Uirough civil rights and education for 
handicapped children statutes, or by threatening the curtailment of certain federal 
funds. The state le^Iature should therefore pass legislation that expressly 
prohibits this practice. 
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ERIC 



SUMMARY OF NEW EXPENDITURES 
(Annual Costs) 



State Federal 
Resources Resources* 

Program (t millinn) (S million ) 



Children at Risk 62.3 

DCFS Day Care 30.0 

ABC Day Care 94.0 

Medical Coverage for Uninsured Pregnant Women 2.1 2.1 

Elementaiy and High School Education 400.0 

Extended Day Care and Medicaid 83 

AFDC Work Incentives 14.5 

AFDC Grant 90.0 60.0 

Family Preservation 3.0 

Alternatives to Corrections (UDIS) LQ 



TOTAL: 6112 156.1 



'Illinois share of federal expenditures. 
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VOICES FOR nUNOIS ClflLDREN 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 



Jeanette Bitter, Chair 
Past President 
United Way of Illinois 

Wes Christopherson, Vice Chair 

Chairman ot the Board 

The Northern Trust Compai^ 

John C Cohnan, Vice Chair 
President 

Cobnan Fund for the Well Being 
ofChildren& Youth 

Marjorie Craig Benton 
President 

Chapin Hall Center for Children 

FiankBixby 
Partner 

Sidley & Austin 

JiU Bradley 
Director 

Child Development Center 
Olive Harvey College 

Anita Broms 
Principal 

Howland Elementary School 

Marvin Cohen 
Program Director 

Local Initiatives Support Corporation 
Roxanne J. Dec^k 

Senior Vice President - Administration 
Navistar International Transportation 
Corporation 



Kingman Douglass 
President 

Kingman Douglass, Incorporated 

Sister Julia Huiskamp 

Social Worker 

Catholic Urban Programs 

Stanly O. Ikenbeny 
President 

University of Illinois 

Adrienne Osborne Ives 

Robert L. Johnson 

Vice President 

Sears Roebuck & Company 

Dr. Sokoni Karanja 
Executive Director 
Centers for New Horizons 

George Kelm 

President and Chief Executive Officer 
Sahara Coal Company, Incorporated 

Elliot Lehman 
Co-Chairman 
Fel-Pro, Incorporated 

Richard Mandel 
Partner 

Mandel, Lipton & Stevenson, Limited 

John A. McDermott 
Director of Urban Affairs 
Illinois BeU 



(Continued on the Following Page) 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS (Continued) 



Ijourdes Monteagudo 
Principal 

New ^abin Magnet School 

The Reverend Dn Jorge Morales 
President 

Center for Theological Studies 

Dr. Margaret O'Flynn 
Chief of Staff 

The Children's Memorial Hospital 

Peggy Otis 

George Ranney, Jr. 
Partner 

Mayer, Brown & Piatt 

The Honorable Joseph Schneider 
Circuit Court of Cook County 

Jacquline R. Settles 
Director 

Affordable Budget Plan Program 



Mickie Silverstein 
Chair 

Statewide Cooperating 

Organizations Committee 

Nancy Stevenson 

Helen Weigle 

Member, l^ard of Directors 
Colman Fund 

Morton Weir 
Interim Chancellor 
University of Illinois 

Bemice Weissbourd 
President 

Family Focus, Incorporated 

Edward J. Williams 
Senior Vice President 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank 
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VOICOES FOR ILLINOIS CHILDREN 
STAFF 



Jerome Stermer 
President 

Virgima Martinez 

Vice President and General Counsel 
Malcolm Bush 

Vice President, Policy Development and Research 

Regina McGraw 

Director of Communications 

Drew Akason 
Community Organizer 

Linda Bush 

Administrative Assistant 

Pamela Woll 
Administrative Assistant 

Patricia Gonzalez 
Receptionist/Bookkeeper 
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